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" however, he did not long remain, but completed his stu- 
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ORIGINAL BLOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
- (Continued from page 51.) 


Av the age of 16 we find Jackson a student, under the 
instructions of a Mr. M‘Culloch; imbibing not only a 
knowledge of the languages, but roving with all the wild 
avidity of youthful imagination, over every diversified 
tract of knowledge, as desire prompted or curiosity led 
him. Gifted with an untamed, exuberant, and excursive 
«enius, which refused to be shackled by system, or re- 
stricted by rules, he in this manner, very early acquired 
a stock of various knowledge, seldom possessed by the 
youth of his age. In this desultory way he continued to 
prosecute his studies till his eighteenth year, when he form- 
ed the design of entering a University ; but the scantiness 
of, his income proved a fatal hindrance to this project. 
Under the influence of those impressions of military ar- 
dour, which his mother had so unconsciously infused into 
his bosom, by her animated recital of Irish conflicts and 
sufferings, he now appears to have abandoned all ideas of 
entering the “‘ Church ;”’ for about this time he turned his 
attention to the study of the Law, under Spruce M‘Cay, 
Esq. of Salisbury, North Carolina. “With that gentleman, 


dies under Mr. John Stokes of the same place ; and at the 
early age of 19 was admitted to the bar. 

How he occupied his time in the interval between 1786 
and *88, we have no information ; but in the latter year, 
being then of age, he left his paternal residence in Caro- 
lina; and animated by the spirit of enterprize and emigra- 
tion, which then urged the stream of population from the | 
Atlantic to the Western States, he accompanied Mr. 
M‘Nairy, then newly appointed Judge of the South-West | 
Territory, to Nashville, now the capital of West Ten-. 
nessee, where he arrived in October *S8. Here he re- 
solved to fix his abode, in a new community and a fertile | 
climate, where industry and talents created the only dis- 
tinction between man and man, and where success Was | 
sure to crown the efforts of enterprize and energy. The) 
rapid career of Jackson’s advancement, fully realized the | 
sanguine expectations that had induced him to emigrate. 
He began the practice of the Law, in the new Territory, 
under the most auspicious circumstances ; and soon grew | 
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to be distingnished | for his denen, no and un- 
bending rectitude of character. Spirit, energy, and intel- 
ligence always spurn obscurity, and command admiration. 
Such qualities very early rendered Jackson conspicuous. 
“The wide, the unbounded prospect lie spread before 








him,”’ and his genius pointed out the road to honour and 
distinction. He was first appointed .@¢ttorney-General for 


the Territory, the duties of which office he discharged with 
his esuntharlatie fidelity and zeal. 


Honours were now destined to flow upon Jackson in 
quick succession. The South-West Territory had rapidly 
risen to such importance, both in population and wealth, 
as to entitle it to an equal rank with the States of the con- 
federacy ; and in 1796, it was accordingly admitted, by 
act of Congress, into the Union. On this momentous oc- 
casion in the history of Tennessee, Jackson was elected a 
member of the Convention, that framed the Constitution 
of the new State. Here the fruits of his legal studies ap- 
peared manifest to all, while he shone conspicuously in the 
prominent part he took, in the animated discussions on that 
important instrument. The study of ancient governments, 
the polity of the middle ages, and the — of more mo- 
dern times, had eminently qualified Jackson, for settling 
the boundari ies of authority, so as to preserve the e equipoiss 
of power, and preserve the liberty and happiness of the 
citizen, without investing the Magistrate with inordinate 
and dangerous prerogatives. Framed by Statesmen, ani- 
mated by the spirit, and guided by ihe prine iples of Jack- 
son, it is not a matter of surprize, that the Constitution of 
Tennessee most accords with the pure republican doctrine 
of Representative government, than any of her federal 
sisters. 

Upon completing his duties as a member of the Conven- 
tion, General Jackson, in the same year, and then only 
nine and twenty, was clected by ‘te Pe ople of Tennessee, 
to represent his District in Cong ‘ess ; and about the same 
time received the appointment of Major-General of the 
Tennessee Militia, one of the most important and ope 
sible stations in the state, there being then but one Milit: 
iry district, all of which, was by consequence, under hi 
command. 

In 1797 Jackson was elected a Senator in the Congress 
of the United States, but the polities of the administration 
of John Adams, were far from being agreeable to the views 
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and principles of so pure arfd rigid a Republican. To ay 
man of spirit and energy, it isever a mortifying situation, 

to be brow-beaten by an insolent majority, and to be tied 

to the stake of ineflectual opposition, to measures which 

succeed in despite of reasoning, and in defiance of patriotism. 

Finding himself useless, therefore, to his constituents, and 

being disgusted with the scene of turmoil, cabal, and fac- 

tion, that raged in the national Legislature, he resigned 

his seat in 1799, equally averse both from inclination and 

honesty, to become either an actor, or a dupe in the ma- 
chinations of demagogues, and the intrigues of office-hun- 
ters. 

No sooner, however, had Jackson resigned his seat in 
the Senate of the United States, than the same unbounded 
love and confidence, which had elevated him to so many 
distinguished stations, again manifested itself, in his ap- 
pointment as a Judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
But this honour is said to have clashed with his private 
views, and not to have been congenial to his inclinations. He 
lost no time, therefore, as far as was consistent with his 
duty for the publie service, and his respect for the wishes 
and opinions of his fellow-citizens, in proffering his resig- 
nation. After this event, he retired to the cultivation of 
his estate on the borders of the Cumberland river, in-the 
full enjoyment of domestic felicity, and surrounded by 
friends and neighbours, whose affection and respect were 
equally ardent and profound. Here then, we behold Jack- 
son a hero, before he had even attained the middle age of 
life ; revered by his fellow-citizens as an uncorruptable Patri- 
ot. and applauded as a disinterested and efficient statesman. 
The career of few public men will present a parallel to the 
rapid advancement of Jackson in the most distinguished 
and eminent stations. Within the space of a few years, 
he filled the important offices of Attorney-General, a mem- 
ber of the State Convention, a Representative and a Senator 
in Congress, and a Judge of the Supreme Court ; besides be- 
ing at the time of his retirement from political life, Major- 
General of the entire body of Tennessee Militia. 

In the cultivation of his farm upon the banks of the 
Cumberland river, mingling labour with the enjoyments 
of competency, Jackson realizes to our imagination, the 
exalted picture of the Republican Senator of Rome, retir- 
ed from the tumult and cares of the Capital, to the tran- 
quil and virtuous pleasures of husbandry. Aflable, cour- 
teous and dignified in his deportment, he seems to have 
wanted nothing in this enviable situation, necessary to the 
enjoyment of happiness. In the midst of an affectionate 
family, and encircled by friends, we cannot but admire 
the unaspiring patriot, so excellently qualified for the high- 
est offices, shunning in the privacy of his villa, the glare, 
conflict, and bustle of political power and ambitious rivalry. 

For a period of twelve years, Gencral Jackson appears 
to have taken no active part in public affairs. But in 1810 
and ’11, the Indians being instigated by British hostility, 
began to grow restless and aggressive; and a storm was 
perceived to be rapidly gathering, on our Western and 
Southern borders, that menaced the whole frontier settle- 
ments with extermination ; and awoke the people to the 
urgent necessity of measures of instant defence. In this 
emergency, where could the people find so secure a pro- 
tection, as in the valour, energy, and promptness of action 
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While we exult in our prowess and success, let us not. 
however, disparage a magnanimous foe. The prophetic 
enthusiasm of Tecumseh, and the congenial genius of the 
Savage prophet Francis, are not unworthy of our admira- 
tion and applause. Those chiefs stood in relation to their 
own country and people, as great and renowned patriots : 
and if their predictions had been fulfilled, and their schemes 
realized, they would no doubt have been honoured and 
worshipped, as their merits, in respect to their own na- 
tion, entitled them to be. That they were fit subjects to 
be acted upon, by British instigation, and rapacity cannot 
detract from their fame as brave warriors, or illustrious sa- 
vages. That they required a Jackson to conquer them, is 
itself conclusive proof of their importance. 
The hostility thus excited by foreign gold and religious 
enthusiasm, among the Creek, Alabama, and Siminole In- 
dians, all powerful and warlike tribes, threatened our bor- 
der settlements with massacre and extermination, if not 
speedily protected by a competent force. Congress ap- 
prized both of the danger from this source, as well as that 
which menaced the country from external enemies, had 
passed an Act, authorizing the raising of a Volunteer Corps 
of 50,000 men, on condition that they should serve one 
year, within two years subsequent to their organization. 
Always foremost in the path of danger, and animatcd 
by that public spirit of Roman patriotism, which has, at 
all times, so highly distinguished him, General Jackson 
was the first citizen who unfurled the standard of Liberty, 
in the cause of the Republic. As Major-General of the 
Tennessee forces, he made a successful appeal for a volun- 
teer corps, to the patriotism of his fellow-citizens. The 
popularity of his character, the great force of his talents, 
and the universal conviction which prevailed, that what- 
ever he undertook would prove successful, soon brought 
numerous Volunteers to his banners. Two thousand five 
hundred men, rallied under his command at Nashville ;: 
many of whom were men of fortune, and the first standing 
in the country. With this force, General Jackson ten- 
dered his services to the General Government, which 
were accepted in the November of 1812. Under an ap- 
prehension of attack from the British, on our extreme 
South-Western frontier, he immediately received orders 
to descend the Ohio and Mississippi with his army, to 
rendezvous at Natchez till further orders. Accordingly 
he embarked his Volunteers, onthe 7th of January, 1813; 
and notwithstanding the difficulties attending the naviga- 
tion of those rivers, at such a season, were fraught with 
extreme peril, yet he surmounted every obstacle, and van- 
quished every danger, by his resistless energy, determin- 
ed perseverance, and ardent enthusiasm. He arrived at 
Natchez, triumphant over the adversities of seasons, hard- 
ships, and severe privations; destined, like Cesar, not 
only to subdue opposing armies, but even to make the in- 
clemency of seasons, and the course of nature, yield to his 
resistless perseverance. 


————— 


WAVERLY AGAIN. 


ANOTHER novel by this prolific author, is already an- 
nounced under the title of the “ Fortunes or NiceE..” 
As this production, is, of course, still enwombed in the 











which characterized General Jackson ? 


press, we know not the exact beauties of the entire work : 
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but to judge by the initial chapter, which the cupidity of 
ihe American publishers has condescendingly given to 
the public, through the newspapers, we see little to excite 
eurlosity, or gratify those naturally high expectations which 
have been raised by his former works. The incidents and 
eharacters of the first Chapter are altogether so trite, denu- 
ded, low, and void of interest, as to puzzle the most acute 
mind in conjecturing, what beauties can possibly succeed 
such superlative trash. ‘To give the reader a conception of 
its merits, we shall narrate the substance of this opening 
chapter. The heroes of it are, David Ramsay, a Scotch 
watchmaker, and his two apprentices, Jin Vin and Frank 
Tunstan. The description of these three redoubtable per- 
sonages, fills up the canvas of the initial chapter. Jin Vin 
is a bold, saucy, and obtrusive coxcomb ofan apprentice, 
while Frank is painted asa melancholy, sentimental, and 
retiring student, captivating in his person, to the ladies, 
but repulsive in his modesty. Then we have an account 
of the aciive part always taken by Jin Vin, in the riots be- 
tween the ’Prentices, and the Dandies of the @ristocracy ; 
which at that time, were so frequently excited by the im- 
pertinent liberties of the former, upon the persons of the 
beaux of the Temple and the Court.—These complete the 
incidents and facts of the chapter published. As to the pic- 
ture of David Ramsay’s best suit of cloathes, it is alto- 
gether too ridiculous to be tolerated, without doing serious 
violence to all gravity and good sense. The subject of 
petty antiquarian lore, if not exhausted, is at least worn 
out ; and however infinite may be the resources of the au- 
thor upon this point, we believe the patience of the public, 
is not so unbounded and fathomless. Where the first pro- 
ductions are so excellent, and where the fertility is so exu- 
berant as to teem with an unintermitted suceession of vin- 
tages, deterioration is scarcely avoidable. To write eter- 
nally, and to write always well, is a prerogative granted 
tono one. Zhe Pirate is generally allowed to be inferior 
to his other performances. The Fortunes of Nigel, will, 
we are strongly assured, prove still of a lower rank of ex- 
cellence, than the Pirate.—Besides these facts, which dai- 
ly go to undermine and deduct from the popularity of this 
unknown Romancer ; the public judgment, which Fashion 
has so long wrested from its centre, is returning to its ra- 
tional equipoise, and now presumesto compare, where be- 
fore, it was only anxious to admire. In truth. Criticisn , 
severe and:just, has never yet satin solemn judgment, up- 
on him, owing to the charm which his undisputed genius, 
has flung arcund his works, so as to seduce us from examina- 
tion, and rest satisfied with the general impression of plea- 
sure, derived from their perusal. 

Another circumstance likewise contributes, to lessen 
his merit, as he protracts his effusions. He has now be- 
come a settled, an established mercenary writer, Money, 
not Fame, is now his object; and when the sordid covet- 
ousness of the heart, usurps the intellect, all the charm is 
dissolved. ‘Then Criticism awakes in all her omnipotence 
of judgment, whose sentence upon a work however ravish- 
ing its beauties, no splendour can survive—the censure of 
Reason is the stroke of Death. Fancy is the weaker pow- 
er,and appeals in vain to the understanding, because all 
are open to the force of reason, while but a few can appre- 
ciate the efforts of imagination. 

Whatever the Fortunes of Nigel may prove in respect 





did not contradict me! ‘Surely, she replied, in a mea, 
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to excellence, we shall never relinquish the opinion, that 
if an merican had opened anovel, by describing a watch- 
maker of Philadelphia, and his two Apprentices, with their 
tumults and riots against the Dandies of Chesnut-street, 
(supposing such squabbles to exist,) that it never would 
have been read beyond the initial chapter.—That it never 
would have passed the British Reviews, without decapita- 
tion, and coming out from their torturing irons, lacerated 
and torn in every joint and member. We hail it as aus- 
picious to the culture of nobler branches of Literature, that 
an abatement of the public avidity for such works, is be- 
ginning to manifest itself among the judicious, and to ex- 
tend its influence even over the delirious novel reader. 
— 
THE SENTIMENTALIST. 
Bewitching maid! But change that name, 
Thy brilliant charms Vl then adore ; 
Avow my ardent, constant flame, 
Hail Hymen’s rights—and sigh no more ! 

“Frora! It is a pretty name,” said my aunt Tibitha, 
as she gently raised the lid of her snuff box, to regale her 
nose with a pinch of extraordinary fine rappee, the fra- 
grance of which spread far around, and even reached the 
corner, where I sat inditing an Ode of Love, to the very 
Lady in question. I had just finished the first, stanza which 
ran thus: 


Oh Flora dear! thou Goddess fair, 
To thee let every zepher bear, 
The sweets of every flower ; 
Let all the tenants of the field, 
Bring ail the treasures that they yield 
While throned in yonder bower : 
From me this tribute deign to prize, 
A heart dissolw’d in Love and Sighs! 


“It is a pretty name, she reiterated, and is associated 
with all that is sweet of the graces and flowers; but I some- 
how never could bring myself to like it, because it is so 
exclusively appr:priated to the jet polished damsels oi 
Africa. in all the slave states, aye and in all the free 
states too, for even here those sooty maidens are metamor- 
phosed into celestials; the frequent call of Flora to per- 
form some menial office, constantly associates mean and 
grovelling ideas with the name ; and banishes the most ro- 
mantic fancies which a lover might be inclined to indulge 
in. Whata misfortune it must be, she concluded, with 
great pathos of tone and gesture, to have a daughter named 
Flora!’ Here she closed her box, tapped the lid with a 
significant air, and replaced it in her pocket. 

I felt my blood chill at the bare reflection; rested my 
head upon my hand, and said—nothing.—I was even then 
as my aunt spoke on the point of confirming my passion 
for Flora ; and felt I scarcely know how, but some what 
foolish.—I recollected, however, that my aunt 77ditha, 
was an old maid ; and a little consoled by the thought, 
ventured to combat her prejudices ! 

“* But aunt, said I, wherefore should so tgifling an asso- 
ciation of ideas, upon a mere name, so totally independent 
of the loveliness of the creature who bears it, be sullered 
to strew affliction in the path of life? Affer all, it is but 
a vulgar prejudice, beneath the attention of a nable mind !”” 

My aunt felt hurt at the implied censure. She drew 
herself up to the perfect elevation of majestic dignity ; but 
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sured and slow tone! Surely! but there is always some- 
thing even in a prejudice, that will have weight, though 
it cannot command admiration.”—I felt the truth of the 
remark ; and still more the weight of the prejudice. 

The door of the room opened, and who should present 
herself but—-Flora !  ‘* My dear child ! we have just been 
talking of you, cried my Aunt! And notwithstanding vul- 
gar prejudice, I must say | love you better than any little 
hussey in town !” 

Flora half blushed ! I rose and bowed cooly! I never 
telt in my life so little emotion! And yesterday, had Flora 
appeared, I should have trembled like an aspen; burned 
like a Lover, and palpitated like—a girl !—TI cursed in- 
wardly all old maids, who utter sentences of detraction at 
random, and disparage, by habit, even those they most 
love. Well, thought 1, as I am half cured of my Love, I 
will sit down, and in my own mind draw a picture of 
Flora ! 

She is just passed sixteen ; and every fascinating charm 
of person, rivets the eye of admiring love! Of a height 
just to be graceful ; a spareness of form just interesting 
delicacy , health, and cheerfulness, combine to throw a lus- 
tre over features beautiful, regular, and intelligent. It was 
the brilliancy of this effect, that had entralled me !—I now 
listened to her conversation with my aunt; and began to 
wonder at my own folly !—She talks fluently, but-with- 
out meaning; she has read much, yet seems to understand 
nothing. There was a vacancy in her mind, which all 
her copiousness of diction could not conceal. A kind of 
sexual and imperfect conception; where thought swims 
over the soul, like water over glass, leaving no trace be- 
hind! Yet Flora was passionate. When angry she never 
spoke—it was because emotion stifled all articulation! She 
was likewise perverse. Check her, and she spoke not 
again for days. Itseemed asif the fire of her wrath would 
consume her soul! Yet still she was a woman—still love- 
ly—still doatingly fond, when dispose! to love !—Since 
the observation of my Aunt upon her name, I could see 
naught but her defects. Her skin was less fair ; her eyes 
less bright ; her voice less sweet; her person less lovely ! 

Flora was educated at a Boarding School, of the highest 
fashion. Dr. Metaphor instructed her in ded/es-lettres ; 
Dr. Courwell in French ; Dr. Tietongue in Latin ; Lan- 
garelli in Ztalian. She sings in a most ravishing style ; 
plays to admiration on the harp, piano-forte and guitar !— 
But all these acquisitions lie dormant, because imperfect, and 
no occasion calls for their display. She has come out, to 
speculate for a Husband. She visits balls, and dances,— 
the most insipid antomatons do the same. She attends a 
Concert, where hired proficients excel her in every thing, 
were she even permitted to display her accomplishments. 
All private parties are transformed into Dances, where it 
is impossible either to sing, or play. Nobody talks French 
in fashionable circles, nor is it understood better than Lat- 
inor Italian. She cannot remain at home long, and when 
there, fashionable practices preclude, in like manner, any 
obtrusion of her acquirements : that would be termed vi/- 
gar. She dare not think for herself, because Fashion 
has erected her standard of action, to deviate from which 
is high treason towards her majesty! To read, write, or 
sew, is equally impossible. When confined at home, by 
the weather, she frets in impatience, till it clears off, and 
permits her to promenade through Chesnut-street !— 





“ Mr. Gorious, you mope, cried Flora, interrupting. my | 
sketch. She expressed it, in a tone half mortified, half / 
angry, half sorrowful! Are there three halves to a tone? © 

‘‘ Miss Flora, I answered, can you make a pie, or a pud- | 
ding, or cure meat; or make jelly, or stuffa goose, or bone | 
a turkey, or”’ 4 

‘* Make a man of Genius, a man of sense,” interrupted | 
my Aunt, taking up my words. I felt the justness of th: 9 
rebuke. My inward reflections had broken out into lan- 7 
guage and carried me beyond the limits of propriety, 01 7 
politeness. 1 asked her pardon! She answered me by ob- 
serving, “ they are not fashionable accomplishments !’’— | 
** Fashionable indeed ! cried my aunt! would you make 
all our Ladies of quality mere drabs of house-kcepers and 
cooks !” 

My surmise was correct. Flora could do nothing, 
which was useful, and had no opportunity of doing what 
was pleasing ! ‘* Good God! said I inwardly ! what a mon- 
ster is fashionable education! If woman was ordained 
exclusively for perpetual flirtation in the airy regions of fol- 
ly, and of nothingness ; doomed to unceasing celibacy, tc 
growing selfishness; to peevish solitude of heart, and fri-| 
volity of taste ; then indeed, the present system would de. 
fy improvement! But as the companion, wife, and solace) 
of Man ; the friend of his bosom, the q 

“ Ah! Miss Edgeworth is charming, indeed,” said FYo- 
ra to my aunt, interrupting the train of my ‘reflections | 
“And on Education, she was never surpassed ; her sys- 
tem is divine,” said Flora witha sigh! 

There was something wanting to complete my picture 
of Flora ; and this remark at once furnished me the trait’ 
in full relief. Flora and Miss Edgeworth transformed in- 
to teachers of Education, and creators of systems! What) 
a commentary on their own want of instruction, and wise 
discipline in their youth ! Had they received a wise Edu- 
cation, neither of them would thus have presumed, to pro- 
pound systems, or decide upon principles, beyond the 
reach of the most disciplined and acute philosophy ! Good 
Heavens! Where will my refiections now carry me!) 
Sweet! divine, Miss Edgeworth! celestial! intellectual 
Flora !—I began to see her in a worse light than ever 
Love! I never loved her! I never esteemed her! I do not’ 
now even admire her. I think the roses on her cheek: 
are not natural! She paints—and a woman who paints— 
*“‘ will do any thing,”’ says the apothegm. 

Flora arose and walked to the window. I could noi 
keep my eyes from the amorous gracefulness of all he 
motions ; the lovely symmetry of her form ; the well-ap- 
plied assistance of corsets and lace, to swell her figure ints 
attractive proportions! Ah ! this too is a part of her edu- 
cation! She was brought up fo dress! But if she mar 
ries, will her husband never see her except in full uniform : 
—Will she dress to please him? This accomplishmen' 
then, is also deceptive! Where it is most required, it i 
never exercised towards the proper object and on the pro: 
per occasion. 

“Well, good bye, Miss Tabitha,” said Flora, going 
towards the door which I sprang forward to open, just a 
Flora had placed her hand upon the lock, and thus ou 
hands encountered each other. I felt a thrill-even to m y 
heart. I thought her hand pressed upon mine. My bloo! 
felt feverish.—* Good bye, cried she, with affected vivaci- 
ty, | fear your atmosphere here is loaded with 4/ve miu 
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ma, so infectious, and so deadly, to blightsome cheerful- 
ness! Well Mr. Gorious, I sincerely hope you may never 
become the Founder of an @sylum for—Hypochondri- 
acks !” *“* And I, Miss Flora, sincerely and devoutly pray, 
that you may never become the Patroness of a Receptacle 
for—old Bachelors!” ‘ Hah! 1 know your meaning sir, 
You mean old maids! But V’ll remember you for it!” 
** Thanks then to Miss Edgeworth, and modern Education 
derived from fashionable Boarding Schools !”’ answered 
I, and being out of humour with my Aunt, my poem, and 
with Flora, retired to my closet, there to examine the 
Literary Criminals that I had doomed to nine years solt- 
tary confinement, according to the precept of Horace. 
<a 


A MERCHANT’S WIFE. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


“1 know you better than a strange servant, ma’am,” 
said she, “‘ and you know me; though I have often been 
eross, I believe I have been always honest; 1 love master, 
and I love you, as if you were my own children; and I 
told master that I would never forsake you. I’d come to 
you for as little wages as any young girl you could hire ; 
and I’d rather come for nothing if you’d let me.” Lucy 
hesitated ; while she was doubting, the remembrance of 
Mary’s hasty temper occurred to her, and involuntarily 
she looked earnestly at her child, who was sleeping in her 
arms ; she feared that Mary had perceived what was pass- 
ing in her mind, and she blushed deeply. Mary had per- 
ceived it, and she coloured too, and said: “* Ah! ma’am, 
{ know you are doubting about my shocking temper, and 
that sweet baby, you are afraid to leave her with me ; but, 
ma’am, I’ll promise you, and God will help me, to be very 
gentle with her. Only try me; if you don’t find that I 
am a very kind nurse, then turn me away, and that will 
punish me.”’—*“* My ‘good Mary,” answered Lucy, “I 
will not treat you as I “could not bear to be treated myself, 
nor have the false pride to refuse you ; but Iam very poor, 
and can only try if Lam able to keep you with me. Will 
you take Edith for a little time?” she added, putting the 
infant into Mary’s arms as she left the room. Lucy had 
really no reason that called her away, but with the feel- 
ings of a tru.y delicate mind she wished to prove to Mary 
that she trusted her. Mary quite understood her ; for per- 
sons of her disposition haye usually superior quickness in 
comprehending every little slight, and every delicate at- 
tention ; and the tears of grateful j joy that rolled down her 
cheeks, made her confess, that to be so repaid, her feelings 
would often submit to be wounded. 

Lucy soon removed to her lodgings; and, at Miss Nu- 
gent’s recommendation, she daily gave instructions in se- 
veral families. The exertion was frequently wearying ; 
but, after her long walks, often through rain and snow, 
she always found her little girl healthy and smiling, and 
she could not murmur. That winter, she received letters 
from her husband, informing her that he had been offered 
a very advantageous situation, and had accepted it; he 
could not, therefore, return home for some years. 

Lucy had just taken off her cloak one evening, having 
been very fatigued by a cold wet walk, when a message 
was brought, that Miss Nugent was ill, and wished to see 
her; she Tnstantly obeved the summons, and consented to 


her poor friend’s intreaties to remain with her. Lucy be- 
came sincerely attached to her amiable friend ; the gentle- 
ness and firm piety with which she bore a long and severe 
illness, only added to the trials which Lucy underwent, 
for Miss Nugent died. She had lived on a life annuity,’ 
but she had left ev ery thing she could to Lucy; a house 
in one of the principal streets at Bath, and one hundred 
pounds. 

Lucy deliberated long; but at last she decided on re- 
moving to Bath, and setting up in business there as a mil- 
liner: the scheme was a little humiliating; but Lucy pos 
sessed a mind which dignified every employment. 

It would be needless to speak of the difficulties whieh 
Lucy struggled against and surmounted ; she was, howev- 
er, after a few years, surprisingly successful. Her sister 
Ellinor had left home to join her; and the unwearied in- 
dustry of these two sisters would hardly have been credit- 
ed. While all around them was elegance and even afflu- 
ence, they alone were ever simple and frugal: never did 
they indulge in one selfish expense ; their “charity, how- 
ever, was so universal,” that they could not prevent its be- 
ing celebrated. Mr. J. was highly connected ; he had ma- 
ny friends at Bath, and Lucy was every where recom- 
mended: her taste was so admired, that she became fash- 
ionable ; and when her character and story were known, 
she became generally loved and respected. 

The education of her daughter was her chief delight : 
she had, when a daily governess, regretted being obliged 
to leave Edith, then a little infant; for she thought even 
the first months of her child’s life an important time. 
How much after-trouble might be spared, if mothers would 
watch over the minds of their infants, directly they begin 
to notice surrounding objects ; if fretfulness were instant 
ly soothed : “ the sympathies even of infants are quick, 
and powerfully affected by the manner, looks, and tones 
of voice of those about them ; though the minds of chil 


dren, as their bodies, are not to be forced: we are to fol 
low the leadings of nature, ‘to go her pace.’”’t Edith 


had the advantage of * those which are the golden hours 
of childhood, those which are spent in the society of a good 
mother :”’ she became an affectionate, obedient child. 
Year after year did Lucy receive accounts of her hus- 
band’s increasing prosperity. At length the period of his 
return approached : he wrote to tell her he had taken his 
passage for England in the Mowbray Castle; but many 
ships, which had sailed with her, had arrived; the Mow- 
bray Castle was not among them. One morning Lucy 
looked, as she had long anxiously done, at the shipping 
accounts in the newspaper; the Mowbray Castle was men- 
tioned, but, alas! it was lost. The shock was too severe : 
Lucy fell senseless on the floor: she opened her eyes, 
however, to happiness ; for, as she fainted, her husband 
arrived at the door. He had been alone saved, and had 
hurried to his wife, that he night, if possible, 
before the news of the shipwreck veached her. 
*] have nothing,” said he, as he pressed his wife to his 
bosom; ‘my property was not insured, and I have re 
turned poorer than I left you.”—* My dearest William,” 
said Luey, “‘ we have enough to supply us with the neces 
saries of life, and you have brought me, what is above a! 


be with her 


* A fact. 





+ “Hints on early Education, by Mrs, H--r 
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riches, your own affection: you are returned at last, and 
{ am pertectly happy. W ell did my: father say to me, 
‘God is a God that hideth himself; but, God is love.’ 


f Concluded. ) 
—<—=>>_—— 
JOUN RANDOLPIVS ADDRESS 


Avriuoucn we did not require this valedictory epistle 
of Mr. Randolph, to convince us that Ambition is playing 
a deep game with the liberties, the Constitution, and the 
prosperity of the Nation at the Seat of Government; yet 
we feel no little satisfaction, in having our impressions con- 
firmed, by the additional testimony of so rigid a Repub- 
lican, and so inflexible a Patriot. Mr. Randolph’s letter 
furnishes a text for a diffuse history of the abuses and de- 
bauchery, that cover with a moral leprosy, our political 
character, and our violated institutions. 
tle sympathy, for the cause which exiles this unshaken pa- 
triot from the post of duty, and to him, we may with truth say, 
of persecution and of calumny.—At Washington, Mr. Ran- 
dolph stands opposed to a gigantic mass of all-subduing, 
all-tainting corruption, a solitary and unassisted Defender 
of Liberty, virtue, and the Constitutional principles of 
primitive Republicanism. He stands like a Spartan Leon- 
idas, (not assisted by his two hundred warriors,) but op- 
posed to two hundred Persian Satraps; who make daily 
inroads upon the freedom of the people; and are now 
about to elect a President, not by the neighing of a Horse, 
as was done of old, by a cunning and ambitious prince of 
that kingdom; but by the braying of an ass; or what is 
still worse, by a system of dictation to the people, which 
supposes them bereft of reason, and incapabl of judgment, 
a@ CAUCUS NOMINATION, and a Prostiluted Press. 

‘¢T have an especial desire, says this incorruptible Re- 
publican, to his constituents, to be in that Congress, (the 
18th.) which will decide (probably by indirection) the cha- 
racter of the Executive-Government of the confederation 
for at least four years—perhaps for ever :—since now, for 
the first time since the institution of this government, we 
have presented to the people the Army Candidate for the 
Presidency in the person of him, who judging from pres- 
ent appearances, will receive the support of the Bank of 
the United States also. This is an union of the purse and 
the sword with a vengeance—one, which even the sagaci- 
ty of Patrick Henry never anticipated, in this shape at 

least. Let the Peoplelvok to it; or, THEY ARE LOST 
rOREVER. They will fall into that gulf, which, under 
the artificial military and paper systems of Europe, divides 
Dives from Lazarus,”’ (riches from poverty) ‘and grows 
daily and hourly, deeper, broader, and more appalling. ‘To 
this state of things, we are rapidly approaching under an 
administration, the head of which sits an incubus upon the 
State, while the lieutenants of this new mayor of the Pa- 
lace, are already contending for the succession, and their 
retainers and adherents are with difficulty kept from com- 
ing to blows, even on the floor ef Congréss.—We are ar- 


We feel not a lit- ful motion in the political system. 


ee 


Such is the solemn, the awful warning of an uncorrupt- 
ed Republican, to the people of the United States, whose 
liberties are fast sliding from their grasp, through a erim- 
inal infatuation to certain political idols—inanimate and 
dead masses of stupidity, or vice, who are conceived to be 
good, because they never move, and harmless, because 
they never roar. 

‘The comparison of the Executive to an Jneubus, receives 
so many illustrations from every point of view, as to ren- 
der its justice and truth a matter of universal conviction. 
The rule of Mr. Monroe has been one of passive submis- 
sion to the natural course of Providence and of fitful pet- 
ulence caused by the irritation of rivals. The doctrines 
with which he began his administration, and the princi- 
ples by which he construed the Constitution, in his inau- 
gural speech, were such as necessarily to paralize all health- 
Whether he doubted 
the competency of his mind, or shrunk with timidity from 
the responsibility of an active policy, is a question, whol- 
ly indifferent to the People. The inference is irresistible, 
irrefragible, that he wants both competency and courage, 
for the high station, whose motions or want of motion are 
pregnant with the destinies of ten millions of freemen. 
What infirmity but intellectual weakness, could induce 
the Executive, to tolerate the intrigues and corruptions of 
his cabinet, for the succession to the Presidency, even an- 
tecedent to the expiration of the first four years of his 
term? If he had consulted his duty to the People, or the 
prosperity of the country, would he not quickly have dis- 
solved a discordant cabinet, whose rivalry and contentions 
were constantly throwing insuperable obstructions in the 
path of their public duty? and making Legislation a nul- 
lity? If he was animated by wisdom, incited by Patriot- 
ism, or fortified by vigour, would he thus tamely suffer, 
the constitutional departments of government, to be per- 
verted from their original ends, to purposes of cabal, in- 
trigue, and ambition ? No—as the Executive, he has sa- 
ered and sworn duties to fulfil, whose omission must cover 
him with the shadow of political delinquency.—The force 
of party ; the adoration of retainers ; the unconscious praise 
of deceived credulity, may fora time shelter him, from the 
disgrace of misconduct. But a posterity must sit in judg- 
ment upon him; another age must pass sentence on his 
measures, and his opinions; the Historian, (not the pen 
of hireling applause,) must paint him in colours derived 
from reason and from facts.—By one act of his will, the 
Executive could now restore the Constitution to its pris- 
tine virtue ; break up the cabals, those machinations threat- 
en to prostrate the freedom of the republic; restore the 
Right of Suffrage to the People, and rescte them from 
the ignominy of a Caucus nomination.—He should dis- 
miss all his Secretaries ! This, and nothing less is his du- 
ty. ‘There the battle for the succession, would end ; 
the parties be so discomfited, feeble and broken, as to be 
easily vanquished by the voice of the People.—But this 
he dare not do. Yet the innocent, the Patriot, dare do any 


rived at that pitch of degeneracy, when the mere lust of | thing, that is right, and consonant to the dictates of Vir- 


power, the retention of place and patronage, can prevail, 
not only, over every consideration of public duty, but s:i- 
fle the suggestions of personal honour, which even the 
Ministers of the decayed governments of Europe, have 


tue and of Duty. . But an Impeachment could not terrify 
a Patriot ; and an impeachment would most probably fol- 
low the dismissal of the present Secretaries, by the Execu- 
tive. 





‘wot yet learnt entirely to disregard. r 


The Bank of the United States, always, as Alexander 
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Hamilton said, a POLITICAL MACHINE OF IMMENSE POW- 
ER ; is to be brought in, to decide the controversy for the 
next President. He who can unite in his favour, the purse 
and the sword, is to be the Victor. Is this Mr. Calhoun? 
That Mr. Calhoun who as Chairman of the Committee, to 
whom the Memorial for the renewal of the Charter of the 
first National Bank was referred, Reported against its re- 
newal, on Constitutional principles ; and afterwards, up- 
on the proposition to create a new National Bank, with a 
eapital of 50 millions, delivered an elaborate speech in its 
favour, on grounds of Expediency ! Who, on the same 
question, voted for the Constitution, and against the Con- 
stitytion : who declared such a machine to be repugnant to 
our ¥deral charter ; a violation of law, and a foe to Repub- 
licart principles ; and yet, from the sudden influence of 
some external charm, or power wielded by Dallas—turned 
traitor to that very Constitution, in whose defence he had 
been speaking ; ranged himself under the corrupt and pol- 
luted banners of its enemies, and gave his deliberate, sol- 
emn vote, for its prostration—because, forsooth, he had 
listened to the voice of the betrayer and changed his— 
opinion !—M Mr. Calhoun is that man, he will not, he 
cannot succeed, unless the People tamely relinquish their 
right of voting, to a combination of demagogues, deter- 
mined to rise to power, upon the ruins of the liberties of 
the country. That he actually conducted himself in the 
manner here described, is not we believe to be questioned, 
[f the accusation is wrong, let it be refuted—but such is 
our impression. 

When the warning voice of the Political father of this 
Republic, admonished us of evils to be apprehended from 
the lust of ambition, in his Valedictory Address—what 
was his language? It was this, which cannot be too often 
repeated, or too attentively pondered,—* All combina- 
tions and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe 
the regular deliberation and action of the constituted au- 
thorities, are destructive of this fundamental principle [he 
right of the people to choose their governors.| and of fatal 
tendency. ‘They serve to organize faction, to give it arti- 
ficial and extraordinary force—to put in the place of the 
delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a 
small but artful and enterprising minority of the commu- 
nity ; and according to the alternate triumphs of different 
parties, to make the public administration the mirror of 
the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rath- 
er than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans di- 
gested by common councils, and modified by mutual in- 
terests.”” [What a faithful picture of the first Session of 
the Seventeenth Congress, and the first year of the second 
term of Executive service. | . 

‘** However combinations or associations of the above 
description, continues the great Washington, may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, TO BECOME POTENT ENGINES, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will 
BE ENABLED TO SUBVERT THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE, 
and to USURP FOR THEMSELVES THE REINS OF GOVERN- 
MENT ; destroying afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion.” ‘This engine is a Cau- 
cus ; and let the People bestir themselves ere the hour for 
action has passed. Let the People think for themselves. 





VARIETY. 

The ostentation of benevolence is but a mask for hypo- 
crites. Charity is a divine attribute of the soul, but to be 
unpolluted, it should be secret. When Fame is attached 
to a good deed, bad men are willing to do the good, tor 
the sake of the reputation it brings, and under cover of 
this fame, they lose all motives to become better. 

Public Charities are indispensable ; but the members of 
them should be appointed by the public authorities, not 
volunteer, and thus monopolize the fame otf benevolence, 
without possessing its spirit. 


Abortive understandings, endued with a larger share 
of ambition, than they have talents to gratify, generally 
seek for notoriety and fame, in public charities. —Thus 
they make a dusiness of doing good; but untortunately 
soon think it nothing but a dusiness, and perform it with 
the same indifference, and heart-coldness. Such men al- 
most alway become a restrain?, upon the diffusion of good 


_——_ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE COURT OF APOLLO, OR THE GIBBET OF SATIRE, 
By Perer Prounxity, Lb. Lb. D. ALS. S 


BOOK TI. 
Proem. 


Tar Poet laments the loss of his Spectacles. 
climbing Parnassus without them. Impossible to see the path up so 
high a mount, without glasses. Apt, in such cases to fancy a barren 
rock not fifi, feet high, to be the summit of Parnassus, The Maniac’s 
confession. Digressions. Allusions. Similes. Variety. Indescribable 
matter. Visions, Shadows. Wit. All things. Nothing. The Court ot 
Apollo. 


The difficulty oi 


Ou Fortune ! Goddess blind ! to thee I ery!” 

To thee, who thus could rob my squinting eye, 

Of those illustrious Specs,t whose green hues spread, 
The beams of glory round my fog-capt head ; 

By whose blest aid, I seem’d, tho’ only seem’d, 

To see those things that ne’er on mortals beam’d ; 
By whose fierce magic, I appeared a wit, 

And saw four meanings to each word | writ, 

While the dull fool who gaz’d with nature’s eyes, 
Saw no one sense in all my smart replies ! 





* The Poet makes a pathetic appeal to his blind Deity, as if sym 
pathy would prompt her to afford relief; forgetting that it is the in 
terest of her Godship, to reduce mortals to a level with her own con 
dition. It is strongly to be suspected, however, that Fortune \erselt 
occasionally wears Specs, orshe could never see thro’ so distorted a me 
dium as she often. es, After all, there is great reason to suspect, 
that when sober, she is but near-sighted; and that all her freaks are 
committed in a indelicate state ot—ebriety--in vulgar parlance— 
drunkenness. Who knows, but the Goddess herself, in a drun/en fro 
lic, pilfered the Specs of the Poet. 

{ Specs. We suspect the Poet to mean more here than nieets the 
eye: The Doctor being not less profound than brilliant. Yo unravel 
all the mystery, however, would be to rob the reader of half the plea- 
sure, From the similitude between Spectacies, and keen wit, which 
sees farther than one’s nose, we may conceive the meaning of the Doc. 
tor. Besides, Specs clasp the very focus of the brain, in their adhe- 
sive fangs.—By the way, this reminds us of the great obligations we 
lie under to our esteemed friend of the Panacea, Dr. Quizman, for his 
ingenious and (uménous essay upon the comparative Craniology of Cré 


cd 
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Why thus, ah cruel, couldst thou quench that beam, 
And let yon sneaking Editor unseen, 

sical from my nose those Spees” so dazzling bright, 
Whose verdant tints illumed my mental night! 
Oh! sad mishap! To lose ones eyes is small, 

is slight disaster to that dreadfal fall, 

Which he endures who wher his Specs are gone, 
eels all the splendour of his genius shorn ! 

What worth has Wit, or Virtue, empty names, 
Compared to Spees, bright substitute for brains ! | 
With these the Lawyer soars ’bove earthly ken, 
With these the Doctor rais’d *bove common men. 
Sees seats and causes of disease unknown, 

And feels a pulse in every plant and stone : 

fy which blind Politicians double see, 

When but half-ewt, they feel their liberty, 

Invert our Constitutions, and behold 

{fn every Vote a mine of office-gold. 

Mh! modest screen of Genius ! Specs sublime, 
What Bard without thee ogles with the Nine / 
ITere let my tears deplore the timeless loss 

Of those dear Spees, which once my Nose across, 

Told to the staring World, there struts with awful port, | 
A glass eyed Rhymster from Apollo’s Court. 


4 
| 


| 


Vain, vain the attempt to seale that heavenly hill, 
‘Two topp’d Parnassus, and to drinks its rill! 
Without my Specs, I see but half my way, 
Chasms and thorns, and gulphs, my steps delay. 
See yonder Poet eyeless, without glass, 

With fruitless efforts how he strives to pass, 
That hillockt where the emmets wont to sport! 
He takes it for Parnassus lofty Court; 


Such too the fate of him, whose melting note 
| Essay’d in Maniac melody his throat, 
/And tho’ a phrenzied Poet brought to light, 








tis, Poets, and Tom-Cats ! The whole essay is but one miley path of 
knowledge, inspiring the most pleasing sensations ; especially his dis- 
section of the craniums of those two illustrious Jom-Cats, who pre- 
side over the most ancient monthly Journal, and the most majestic dai- 
ly paper, of the New World. Their characters are admirably illus- 
trated, by the Dr’s. Commentary, upon Dean Swift’s origin of Toryism 
and Criticism. From these tracts, Dr. Quizman may reasonably ex- 
pect the brightest laurels of unfading Fame. The labours of that 
Herculean Critic shall not be lost to the world, every flash of whose 
mind strike$,etit--transilory light from Eternal and profound dulness. 


————— ine 


'In rapture squats upon the lowly ground, 


r 
| 


Then strikes his—Jews-harp’s soft melodious sound : 


| Ravish’d he smiles, to hear his magic strains, 
| Conceives his rhymes and feels his labouring pains, 


‘rr 


rhen crows his triumph in a one-eyed tome, 


And swaggering swears, th? Emmet spume’s a poem. 


A bastard Ballad of Eternal night ! 


| He too, his splendid Spees, disastrous fate ! 
' Has lost, while fumbling for his brains too late ! 
Nor longer sees the Sun, but stumbling falls, 


And knocks his brains against the bolt strung walls: 
Alas! that no adventurous youth can climb, 

Yon dang’rous heights to drink its stream divine, 
But the inspiring draught should seize his brain, 
Till the mad Bard must clash his Maniae chain. 
Then in delirium wild, his sins confess, 

And own ’twas—madness—nothing more, nor less 
His Specs mislaid—or stolen—run, or strayed, 

He lost his path amidst the tangled glade, 

And devious turns of metre, sense, and rhyme, 
Till Fate seduced him to the Ballad chime ! 

Blest ding-dong sweetness of a braying muse, 

Sure none save Maniacs could the measure choose, 
Tho’ Walter, Scott, nay even Litthkh—Moore,* 
Once sunk in doggrels as they strove to soar! 

And even Aere, where Native Genius swells, 

Do Maniacs rave, and shake their caps and bells ; 
While Blue Beards beard us, maugre all the scorn, 
That hails their dulness, as they fall dead born.t 





licock Poets. The sum and amount of all which is, that such bards are 
all cocked, or tipsy, and take pleasure, like girls and boys, in rolling 
on hay cocks.—We seriously advise such gentlemen—knights, who 
scale Parnassus on delirious wings, to take heed of the foul-fiend, ** Peace, 
Smolkin, peace. The Prince of darkness is a—Poet. 

* Little Moore, is no Pun, and it is only to be regretted, that Moore 
is so often Little. 

+ It is fortunate that Genius is always blind to the obstacles in her 
path ; especially when her Specs drop from her nose as she begins to 
ascend the rugged sides of Parnassus. Happily, the hero here alluded 
to, has not trusted alone to his poetic wings, to assure his reaching 





We seize ‘occasion to return our thanks, to that illustrious man, 
Dr. Quizman, our distinguished Professor of skulls and—Inspector of 
Goose-bones '|—“ When the wind is N. N. B.” &c.——Hanvlet, 

* We remember a curious advertisement, by an Editor, or a Poet, 
we forget which, who advertised his stolen Spectacles, The truth 
was, that a wag hearing the learned Editor was near-sighted, and that 
he intended that Evening to attend the Theatre, to write down the ir- 
vesistible talents of Kean, purloined his Specs to save the Actor. The 
expedient failéd. ‘The Editor attended without them; and next day 

lamned the Actor in three columns of—valls ; altho’ it was afterwards 
ascertained, that he was not only blind, but hard of hearing. Excel- 
ent Critic !—A newspaper certainly cannot long immure this brilliant 


star in such comparative obscurity. We. predict his eqaétation, not- 
vithstanding his majesty, and shall be the first to do homage at the 
“He was transported be- 
yond bounds, at the prospect of—/icking the king’s hand.” Is not the 


‘ootstool of his political—transportation 


King’s Evil cured by the touch—of Gold ? 
+ The learned Doctor sheds universal light. 


Until we perused 
‘his part of his Epopee, we could never unravel the mystery of one 
of Shakspeare’s most brilliant passages, on which ail the commenta- | 


the temple of Fame. Prepared for all contingencies, he has wisely 
girded his loins with massive folds of prose, upon native Poetry, Lite- 
| rature, and Criticism, Now, it would be a hard case, indeed, if a Po- 
et could not be a Critic. We adduce our own example. Let the 
| Bard pass. Give the Countersign? “ Sweet Marjoram.” We are 
, both Critics and both Poets —We are sorry, however, that the author 
| should have chosen the fragment of a tale. This is absolute deformi- 
ty—a rent and broken tale. This is clipping the—tai/ of his Muse 
| wantonly, and only taking a demi-flight, when he might soar at once 
| to regions of——commion sense. 
Note. We acknowledge the receipt of Dr. Prolixity’s Critical Let- 
ter upon Tom.-Cats. Its extreme brevity, occupying only 160 pages 
| folio, (like Monroe’s objections to a Turnpike road,) prevents its en- 
| tire insertion, By the Doctor’s leave and licence, we shall abridge 
the marrow of his remarks, so as to give them to the world, without 
: spilling one drop of their etherial spirit. Such productions, are not to 
| be trified with, in so solemn and grave an age, as that we live in. 
J 
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sence. We mean that expression of mad Tom, 


Pillicock sat on Pillicock hill ;—— 


Which obviously alludes to the silly cock-crowing of small poets. From 
Pile, to heap, comes Pillicock, from a hay cock. Hence too, the word 
secked, to signify tipsy, from the drunkenness of fancy peculiar to Pil- 
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